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Are known. They ask it not. One lingering look, 
Ineffable as an angel's smile— —she droops 
Softly upon her husband's breast — and both 
Sink in the temple of their bridal love. 
The altar-stone is now their monument ! 

'Twas but a train of idle fancies—such 
As often float upon my dreaming soul, 
When rapt in still seclusion. Thus the Bard 
Peoples the desert with prolific mind, 
Livmg most thronged when most alone. Oh, earth ! 
What irert thou, were we bound within the prison 
Of earthly things ! 'Tis well to learn to live 
In a far clime, where innocence and peace 
Shed smiles that turn the weeds of life to flowers ; 
A clime of shadowy beauty ; — there the soul 
Can never weary — lost to all but Heaven, 
In the sweet idlesse of perpetual drea m i 
Such is the Land of Poesie ! 
Trin. Coll. W. A. B. 



DIGNITIES, FEUDAL AND PARLIAMENTARY.* 

The authors of the Parliamentary History, given to the world in 1762 
in 24 volumes, commence their laborious work with the following decla- 
ration: — " Parliaments are without all doubt of very ancient extraction ; 
but to fix the time of their beginning in this kingdom, is a matter at- 
tended with so many difficulties, that it may be called folly or marines* 
in any writer to attempt it." None but a fool or madman would attempt 
impossibilities ; but to pronounce a man foolish or insane, for attempting 
to solve doubts and subdue difficulties, would be to establish a doctrine 
subversive at once of all improvement, and exhorting mankind to lie 
down and expire in hopeless and contented ignorance. Such doctrines 
we leave to China and Japan — there they have been for ages established, 
and there they flourish with such baneful effect, that two thousand 
years have rolled over the natives of those regions in vain — such as 
Confucius left them at that distant era, such they still remain. The 
strong language used hy the writers of the Parliamentary History 
may, however, serve to show the numerous extraordinary impedi- 
ments which lie in the way of a writer such as the author of the 
work before us, in his attempt to clear away the rubbish in which 
the valuable store of ancient history lay involved ; how far Sir William 
Betham has succeeded in unravelling the tangled skein which has baffled 
and bewildered so many able writers, remains to be determined. la 
the announcement of his work, he, in the true spirit of his profession— 
a king at arms — at once boldly and unhesitatingly threw down the 
gauntlet ; of the manner in which he has redeemed his pledge, it is now 
for us to consider. 

* Dignities, Feudal and Parliamentary, and the Constitutional Legislature of the 
United Kingdom. The Nature and Functions of the Aula Regis, the Magna Con- 
-citia, and the Communia Concilia of England, and the History of the Parliament* 
of France, England, Scotland, and Ireland, investigated and considered with a 
view to ascertain the Origin, Progress, and Final Establishment of Legislative 
Parliaments, and of the History of a Peer, or Lord of Parliament. By Sir Wil- 
liam Betham, Ulster King of Arms, and Keeper of the Records in the Tower of 
His Majesty's Castle of Dublin, M.R.i.A. F.S.A. F.L.S., &e. Vol. I. Dublin i 
William Curry, Juo. and Co. ; T. and W. Boone, New Bond-street, London.— 
1839. 
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The origin of the legislative assemblies of England is undoubtedly a 
difficult question, and one that has hitherto defied all inquiry ; the 
cause of failure may be traced to an undue influence exercised, perhaps 
unconsciously, over the minds of the writers by some political prejudice 
or bias, and the consequent absence of that spirit of candid and ingenu- 
ous investigation necessary to the discovery of truth, but chiefly to the 
want of sufficient evidence to elucidate many doubtful points. This 
evidence has, to a considerable extent, been rendered available in the 
work before us, although we must confess we think Sir William has 
been rather unfortunate in his choice of titles for his works ; " Antiqua- 
rian Researches," and " Dignities, Feudal and Parliamentary," are ra- 
ther uninviting to general readers, and no doubt will deter many from 
their perusal, as promising little more than dry and unpalatable details 
of inquiry into facts of little interest, except to those who delight in ab- 
struse and minute investigation : in this we think he has done himself 
injustice, as we consider there is much in both of his works to interest 
the general reader as well as every lover of historic truth. 

He commences with general observations on the causes which have 
hitheTto prevented the solution of the difficult problem he has under- 
taken to determine, one of the principal of which was, that the English 
people were unwilling to be convinced of the truth, inasmuch as their 
national vanity would be wounded by the exposure, and that the writer 
who ventured to inflict the wound would be assailed by obloquy the more 
severe from being undeserved. 

" Their free and glorious constitution, is to Englishmen so much an ob- 
ject of veneration, and almost idolatry, that they cannot be satisfied to seek 
its origin amongst sources similar to those from which have sprung the in- 
stitutions of other nations, but must search for it in the clouds and mists of 
antiquity, and in the camps of their barbarous northern ancestors, and, in- 
deed, any where but in its true locality, and, therefore, have been led into 
a labyrinth of contradictions and anomalies." 

Sir William suggests, as the natural and logical method of investiga- 
tion, the plan any lawyer would adopt in tracing the constitution of a 
corporation ; and the first question naturally is — • 

" ' What liberties and rights are granted by the charter ?' Unless the en- 
joyment and use of liberties, not contained therein, were manifest by the 
practice of the corporation, the charter would be presumed to include the 
whole ; but if it were evident that such liberties were used and enjoyed/row 
a given period, then a subsequent grant might be fairly presumed, the record 
whereof had been lost ; but no legal or logical mind would presume the ex- 
istence of liberties and franchises, which appear neither in the charter, or by 
the usage of the corporation." 

The witanagemote of the Saxons he considers as the mere council of 
the king, and we think justly, for certainly there does not appear any 
evidence to justify the notion of its being a legislative assembly. No 
king or sovereign, however despotic, has been without his council, 
which has more or less influenced his decision or his legislation. The 
origin of the peers of England is, however, the avowed object of the 
author's investigation ; and, in order to ascertain this point, it became 
necessary to institute a critical examination into the feudal institutions 
of Europe, and, as he says, " to divest ourselves of the ideas which mo- 
dern parlance has attached to the titles of earls and barons, and also to 
the word noble, which in England is exclusively applied to those fami- 
lies whose heads are dignified with a seat in the upper house of parlia- 
ment, and are called peers of the realm. And likewise " to investigate 
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not only the constitution of the government of England, from the Nor- 
man conquest to that period when the parliament of England assumed 
its present form, but also the institutions of the French, Anglo-Saxons, 
and Normans ; for the feudal system which prevailed in England after 
the conquest was a melange from the three systems, which, differing in 
many respects, were yet very nearly allied to each other." 

In chapter II. the account of the ancient councils and parliaments of 
Prance, which are shown to have been judicial and not legislative, sup- 
plies much valuable and interesting information on the subject of nobi- 
lity, proving that the king was not always the fountain of honour— that 

" Nobility was considered in France an incommunicable quality inherent 
in the blood, and the idea that the king was the fountain of honour, and 
could communicate nobility, by grant, was not considered law : but shortly 
afterwards a great change arose out of the enfranchisement of the cities and 
towns, and the consequent acquisition of riches by plebeian families, namely, 
the practice of the king ennobling by patent. The first instance of the exer- 
cise of this right was by Philip the Third, who granted patents of nobility 
to one Raoul, a goldsmith, in 1271, which is supposed to be the only in- 
stance in that king's reign. In 1281, during the reign of Philip the Fourth, 
there was an arret, or decree of parliament, declaring the king's right on 
that point, and six or seven patents were issued by that king. Each suc- 
ceeding monarch followed these examples, and Boulanvilliers says, ' by such 
methods, above 40,000 families, most of whom sprung from servitude, have 
acquired honours and rights, formerly solely reserved for the conquerors of 
Gaul, so that, without attention to facts and history, it is now an established 
maxim, " that all mankind being born under the condition of servitude, there 
is no distinction among men, but of having sooner or later got out of it." ' " 

It appears that the ancient Pair* de France possessed rights and pow- 
ers quite incompatible with our modern notions of peerage ; it would 
greatly exceed our limits to follow our author minutely in the account 
he gives of the institutions of France, but we cannot pass over the cu- 
rious fact noticed in page 37, that representatives were first summoned 
and the states general called together for the first time in France, about 
the same period that similar events first occurred in England. 

Our author then takes into consideration the feudal courts which are 
admitted to have existed in England while that country was under the 
dominion of the Saxons, of which he gives a brief but comprehensive 
summary, and proves in our opinion very satisfactorily that Sir William 
Blackstone was misled by his zeal for the antiquity of the British con- 
stitution, when he asserts, that " without the consent of the witanagemote 
no new law could be made or old one altered." Passing from the Sax- 
ons to the Normans, it appears that the laws of the former were recog- 
nized and continued by the Conqueror's charter, which our author claims 
is the foundation of the liberties of England, and insists with much 
show of reason that no prior claim can justly be set up ;, for that docu- 
ment contains nearly all that was included in the succeeding charters, 
down to the great charter of John, which has been most erroneously held 
forth as a new acquisition of liberties, when in fact it was but a recla- 
mation of those granted by king William the Conqueror and his suc- 
cessors. 

" The struggle between John and his barons arose from the violation of 
their rights, which had been granted by the previous charters of his prede- 
cessors. Few, if any, new liberties were then acquired; and it is a mistake 
to suppose, that any important change took place on this occasion in the con- 
stitution of the government of England, which had been limited in principle, 
but absolute in practice, but it was limited only so far as had been conceded 
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by charter. John's charter reduced to practice the limited principle of the 
government which had been disregarded. The frequent confirmations of the 
charters by the same princet, the successors as well as the predecessors of 
John, show how little they regarded the liberties of their subjects, except 
when compelled by arms or their pecuniary necessities. 

" Neither record nor history will justify the conclusion, that any legisla- 
tive assembly, properly so called, existed in England before the death of 
king John." 

Sir William then proceeds to show, in a very distinct lint compre- 
hensive manner, that in the scenes of rude commotion which occupied 
so great a portion of the reign of Henry III. are to be sought and 
found the germs which eventually produced the present constitutional 
legislature of England. The earl of Leicester's bold ineroacbments on 
the kingly authority, and his long successful resistance of Henry's pow- 
er, tended to enlighten men's minds, and to show die nation hs legiti- 
mate rights ; and although we cannot give Leicester credit for the disin- 
terested patriotism and pure motives which some writers have abundantly 
ascribed to him, still we must allow that he was an instrument which 
produced and promoted most happy results. He first called together 
representatives from counties, cities, and boroughs, in the king's name, 
to the common council of the nation, and in that wise measure set an 
example which was not lost upon the sagacious and able prince who suc- 
ceeded to king Henry's throne. Nevertheless the councils and assem- 
blies of the reign of Henry were but provisional, and seemingly only 
called forth to answer the pressing exigency of the time ; in proportion 
as the malady died away the remedy ceased to be applied, for we find 
that they were all abrogated on the restoration of the ancient royal au- 
thority subsequently to the battle of Evesham, where Leicester lost his 
power with his life. Our author then investigates the enacting power 
which originated the ancient statutes of England, and clearly demon- 
strates them to have been ordinances of the king's sole authority ; and 
he i 



" Is it too much to assume, from the evidence which has been adduced, 
that, to the death of Henry the Third, 1272, there was m England no le- 
gislative assembly established by an acknowledged law, except the king and 
his couneil, that is, those he chose to consult ? The parliaments held by 
Leicester, must be considered unlawful innovations and usurpations of the 
king's authority, and like the parliaments of Cromwell, in a legal point of 
view, nullities. If this point be conceded, no persons before this period can 
be considered lords of parliament ; because peers, considered as members of 
the upper house, cannot take date previous to the legal establishment of 
parliaments, consisting of lords spiritnal and temporal, and of the commons, 
and there had heretofore been no such assembly in England, they had been 
all revolutionary conv«ntions." 

The three succeeding reigns are pregnant with important and inte- 
resting events, of which those relating to the subject before us are handled 
by our author with his accustomed clearness and precision. The statute 
de Mercaloribus of the 11th of Edward I., commorily called the statute 
of Acton Burnell, which has been hitherto looked upon as the strongest 
evidence of the existence of a honse of commons at the time of its enact- 
ment, is brought forward to prove directly the reverse. We cannot 
spare room for the details, bnt we think the author has satisfactorily 
shown that no parliatnenl teat held at Acton Burnell, but that the king 
issued the ordinance from that castle while the parliament was sitting at 
Shrewsbury. The parliaments, however, during the reign of Edward I. 
seem to have been but courts of justice meeting at stated periods. The 
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legislative assembly called by that name was not established fully and 
completely until the 15th of Edward II., when an act passed to declare 
the legislative power to be vested in " the king, with the assent of the 
prelates, earls, and barons, and the commonality of the realm in manner 
accustomed ;" and our author seems to have well grounded reasons for 
supposing that the division of the two houses was not finally settled un- 
til the reign of Henry IV. 

Chapter VII., entitled Aula Regis, is somewhat out of place, and will 
b6 advantageously perused previous to the third and succeeding chap- 
ters, as it contains preliminary matter useful to the right understanding 
of the subjects and arguments which in those chapters are discussed. 
Independently, however, of its place in the volume, it is a valuable and 
important statement of the nature and attributes of the ancient feudal 
courts of England, from the conqueror's time to the establishment of 
legislative parliaments. 

There were three distinct assemblies in England during this period : 
one fixed and regular in its meetings, called the Aula Regit or Curia 
Regis; the ether two called the Commune Concilium Regni, and the 
Magnum Consilium Regni, were only convoked on great emergencies. 

" In the sovereign court baran % or aula regis, established by the Conqueror, 
the suitors swore fealty, and renewed and confirmed their obligations to the 
crown,- and the king- became assured of their allegiance by their personal 
attendance and his intercourse with them at the royal entertainments which, 
as a matter of state policy, took place on these occasions. There also were 
recognised their own services and, the rights- of the king tb.eir.lord. In this 
curia regis, all the king's tenants in vhief were obliged to obey, the king's 
writs of summons, writs of comniissjion, and his appointments h; the ordi- 
nary administration of justice, in which also the \ capitalie ju'sttciarius pre- 
sided. But it must not be understood, that all the tenants of the crown 
were summoned on any occasion* to this court, or for every cause; {hough 
all might attend, only Buck a rmmher wert strinmoiied as were sufficient to 
make a full court. The impossibility of so great a number forming either a 
court of justice, or a legislative assembly, seems to be .an appaluig difficulty, 
and has induced extraordinary conclusions on the subject ; the auto regis was 
certainly a national court of justice ou which, though liable to attend, the 
tenants were not over anxious to force their services, and, therefore, but 
few beyond the necessary number of those who were summoned, attended : 
like the freeholders of the present day, they were not anxious to take- on 
themselves the burthen, except when peculiar circumstances gave an inte- 
rest to the matter in consideration before the court. Besides, the disinclina- 
tion, indifference, and neglect, which must necessarily be presumed in the 
great majority of such a body, to the troublesome and onerous business of 
jurisdiction and judgment of disputed rights, is sufficiently obvious." 

The first abridgement of the power of this court was the erection of 
the Court of Common Pleas ; then followed the establishment of the 
Court of King's Bench ; and lastly, of the Court of Exchequer. — all 
which took' place about the end of the reign of Edward I., when the of- 
fice of Lord High Justiciary of England ceased as a matter of course, for 
his functions as president of the Aula Regis naturally terminated with 
the jurisdiction of the court over which he presided, and his powers were 
divided and transferred respectively to the Chief Justice of each of the 
three courts established on the basis of the Aula Regis. The chancellor 
much about the same time became the second lay personage in the king- 
dom ; and the judicial authority being thus disposed of, that which re- 
mained, viz.' the legislative portion, was transferred to the newly esta- 
blished parliament. 

The Commune Concilium Regni was called originally for the sole pur- 
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pose of granting the king an aid or subsidy, and to this assembly were 
summoned all who held lands in chief of the king. This was the foun- 
dation whereon the superstructure of the legislative parliament was 
reared. Its powers were gradually extended during the reigns of Ed- 
ward I. and his successors, until it acquired the right of assent and 
dissent in all questions of legislation. At first it was composed of the 
prelates, earls, and barons or freeholders, to whom were afterwards 
added, the representatives of the counties, cities, and boroughs. 

The Magnum Concilium was a council called merely for advice or as- 
sistance on special and urgent emergencies, consisting of the prelates, 
earls, barons or freeholders of a particular district ; and sometimes the 
kingdom was divided into two grand departments ; and while the pre- 
lates and nobles of the parts south of the Trent were summoned to as- 
semble at Northampton, those of the ports northward of that river were 
called together at York : and in Ireland, a similar division took place— 
the southern or Munster assembly being held at Waterford, and that of 
Leinster and the northern and western parts at Dublin. Other great 
councils were occasionally convened of the prelates and nobles of parti- 
cular districts, and were summoned as well by special writs as by the 
sheriffs generally. 

Having thus explained the nature and particular functions of those 
courts, Sir William proceeds to draw conclusions respecting claims of 
peerage, and infers that the constitution of what is called " a barony 
by tenure," was the performance of suit and service in the Aula Regit, 
and common military or knights' service, and was altogether different 
from the duty of a peer of parliament ; but for further information on 
this delicate and long questionable point, we must refer to Sir William 
himself — p. 219 to the end of the chapter. 

The long disputed and unsettled question seems now to be set at rest, 
that all peers or lords of parliament, previously to the 11th of Richard 
II., originated by summons to parliament, and a sitting under the writ, 
and that no lords of parliament ever acquired the dignity by the tenure 
of lands or castles. Arundel was a creation by act of parliament ; King- 
ston Lisle by patent. Such is the conclusion our author comes to on this 
much controverted point, and we confess ourselves satisfied with the 
justice of his decision. 

But the most interesting portion of the work to us, and which will be 
most attractive to the majority of our readers, is that relating to Ireland 
and its ancient assemblies, councils, and parliaments ; for little has 
hitherto been written on the subject which could be relied upon as being 
founded on fact. Spencer, Davies, Ware, and Cox are the only writers 
on this department of Irish history, whose works are worthy of perusal, 
and they are allowed on all hands to be very meagre and superficial. 
The work before ns gives a clear and succinct account of the introduction 
of English law into Ireland, and a consecutive history of the parliaments 
of Ireland, from the conquest to the death of Richard III. — annals borne 
out by proof, and far more congenial to the mind of the historic inquirer 
than the tales of battles, sieges, and military massacres which fill the 
pages of the histories of Ireland. The progress of the improvement of 
the human mind is shown by the successive legislative enactments which 
such improvement rendered necessary, The state of the country and of 
society is sketched from original unpublished documents ,* and it is cer- 
tainly very gratifying to perceive that something like a glimpse of the 
true state of Ireland at that early period at length exhibited to the 
public eye, nnwarped by prejudice or party feeling. 
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The laws of Ireland are dearly proved to have at all times been 
in perfect agreement even in practice with those of England. There is 
much valuable information given on this point. The practice of sending 
students to the Inns of court in England to study the law, is as ancient 
as the conquest, as appears by curious statements of grievances made by 
the Irish parliament to the king in the reigns of Henry V. and VI., and 
the utmost care seems to have been taken to preserve the uniformity of 
practice in both countries. In the 7th of Henry VI. the parliament, 
inter alia, thus addresses the king : — 

" ' Item, for asmoche as yor lawes of this land, in every of yor cortcs, at 
all tymes have beyn used, both in pledyng and jugements^ givyngs, after yor 
lawes used in Englonde, and the lerned men here, yor said lawes, lernet in 
Innes of Cort, in yor realme of Englonde, into nowe late that thei beyn re- 
fused to be had in Innes of Cort, contrary to that that hath been used afor 
this time. We beseche you that ordenauncez be made yere that yor liege 
people of this land, yt comyth thedir for ther said lernynge, may be rescay- 
vet in to Innes of Cort, as they have be of hold tyms ; so that yor lawes in 
this land may be contynuet forth ; considerynge y at ellys whan yese yt nowe 
beyn here Iarnet beyn dede, there shal be none in this land that soall conne 
your lawes, lasse than it be lernet yere, the which will be a great disprofite 
for you, and grete hynderyng for us yor pour lieges.' " 

The early parliaments of Ireland were similar in their construction, 
and gradually took their tone and character from those of England, and 
all the changes and improvements were adopted in Ireland as they suc- 
cessively arose in England ; and it is worthy of remark that the records 
of Ireland illustrate many difficult and obscure portions of the history of 
the English parliaments. 

The component parts of the parliaments of Ireland, held in the twen- 
ty-sixth year of king Edward 1., A.D. 1297, are shown by our author 
to have been the archbishops, bishops, abbots, priors, earls, and the 
other optimatei of the land, i. e. two knights elected by the county and 
summoned by the sheriffs of the counties, and the seneschals of the liber- 
ties, but no writs were issued to the cities or boroughs. The enactments 
of this parliament which are given in the work, contain very important 
information of the state of Ireland at this period, which is also exempli- 
fied in a very interesting manner by the petitions of grievances, in sub- 
sequent reigns, sent by the parliament to the king- 
There is, ia fact, throughout the entire volume much information, 
altogether new, relative to the early history and statistics of the country ; 
and independently of its intrinsic historical importance, it will at once 
appear evident that it is rendered deeply interesting from the aspect of 
the political sky which at present surrounds us. 

We shall conclude our present notice by extracting the following cu- 
riouB document, taken from the " Domesday Booke of Deyvlin Cittie," 
from which it would appear, that in the thirteenth year of Edward I. 
the cities and boroughs of Ireland were not represented in parliament, 
for they entered into a voluntary association of mutual protection and 
support, and agreed to send delegates annually to Kilkenny, to consult 
on the best mode of upholding their rights and privileges ; the original, 
we believe, is Latin ; the translation is as follows : — 

" ' To all persons who shall see or hear these presents, the mayor and 
citizens of Cork, send greeting in the Lord. Know ye, that we, in common 
council, by consent and assent, and of our voluntary will, have granted, for 
us and our successors, to the mayor and citizens of Dublin, the mayor and 
citizens of Waterford, the mayor and citizens of Drogheda, on the side of 
Louth, the mayor and citizens of Limerick, and the seneschal and burgesses 
of Drogheda, on the side of Meath, that if it shall happen, which heaven for- 
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bid, that any person, by whatsoever authority, shall attempt or presume to 
impugn, infringe, or lessen the liberties granted to them (i. e. Dublin, &c.) 
by charter from the illustrious kings of England, in whatsoever manner, in 
whatsoever places or times, or before whatsoever persons, ecclesiastical or 
secular, by reason whereof, for their defence or protection, expenses, charges, 
and labours, shall of necessity accrue, so often as we shall be required, we 
will afford them all counsel and assistance to the utmost of our power, sav- 
ing the rights of our lord the king, and the faith and fealty to him due; and 
for our apportioned share of the said expenses, rated according to the extent 
of the means of the said cities and boroughs, to uphold the liberties afore- 
said, and in accordance with the provisions made by the said citizens and 
burgesses, we will be answerable to them without any difficulty or contra- 
diction. It is also granted, and in common council ordained, that once in 
term, viz. on the morrow of the Holy Trinity, two or three of the most dis- 
creet persons of the aforesaid cities and boroughs, shall assemble at Kil- 
kenny, to consider and treat of matters concerning their liberties, and to 
adjudge in what most convenient and suitable manner their said liberties 
may be best preserved uninjured ; and if one or more persons belonging to 
the before-mentioned cities, or boroughs, shall infringe this grant and ordi- 
nance, or shall fail to observe the form of the matters above set forth, he or 
they shall be held justly indebted to those who shall duly observe the form 
above-mentioned, in the sum of twenty pounds sterling, for their charges, 
expenses, and trouble. In such manner, that after he or they shall have 
been warned to pay the said twenty pounds, and shall fail to pay the same, 
then it shall be lawful for the parties observing the form aforesaid, to arrest 
the goods of the party not observing the same, wherever they shall be 
found,_ and without any hindrance or contradiction, .to levy in full out of 
the said goods, the said twenty pounds, and to execute their will and plea- 
sure upon the_ same. In witness wherefif, we have caused our common seal 
to be affixed to these presents, dated at Kilkenny, on the Friday next before 
the feast of the Holy Trinity, in the thirteenth year of the reign of king Ed- 
ward.' " 



SONNET. 

Gone is the bloom that glowed upon thy cheek — 

The playful smile that hung upon thy lip j 
Thy wontpd signs of mirth we vainly seek. 

Could care so soon thy beauty's blossom nip ? 

Didst thou in pleasure's cup too deeply dip, 
Arid 'lose thy charm of innocence? Oh, speak; 

For thou art strangely changed — still beautiful ! 
Still lovely in decay of loveliness ! 

The eye that sparkled once, now dim and dull, 
Doth yet an inward pang too well express, 

That neither time nor merriment can lull, 
And poisons all the springs of happiness : 

A pang that, worm-like gnawing on the heart, 

Defies all aid, all healing art. 



THE MOTHER'S DIRGE. 

My child ! I loved thee tenderly ; 

Upon my bosom laid, 
No smile look'd glad but thine ; for thee 

I mourned, I wept, I prayed. 

Thou sleep'st the slumber of the dead — 

Never in life to wake ; 
The grave hath made thy narrow bed, 

Its fairest prey to take. 



